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DISCOURSES ON JNANA YOGA 

By SW4MI VlVEKANANDA 



Om Tat Sat ! To know the Om is 
to know the secret of the universe. The 
object of Jnana Yoga is the same as 
that of the Bhakti and Raja Yoga, but 
the method is different. This is the 
Yoga for the strong, for those who are 
neither mystical nor devotional, but 
rational. As the Bhakti Yogi works 
his way to complete oneness with the 
Supreme through love and devotion, so 
the Jnlna Yogi forces his way to the 
realisation of God by the power of 
pure reason. He must be prepared to 
throw away all old idols, all old beliefs 
and superstitions, all desire for this 
world or another, and be determined 
only to find freedom. Without Jn&nam 
(Knowledge) liberation cannot be ours. 
It consists in knowing what we really 
are, that we are beyond fear, beyond 
birth, beyond death. The highest good 
is the realisation of God. It is beyond 
sense, beyond thought. The real “I” 
cannot be grasped. It is the eternal 



subject and can never become the 
object of knowledge, because knowledge 
is only of the related, not of the 
Absolute. All sense-knowledge is 
limitation, it is an endless chain of 
cause and effect. This world is a re- 
lative world, a shadow of the real; still, 
being the plane of equipoise where 
happiness and misery are about evenly 
balanced, it is the only plane where 
man can realise his true self, and know 
that he is Brahman. 

This world is the “evolution of 
nature and the manifestation of God.” 
It is our interpretation of Brahman or 
the Absolute, seen through the veil of 
ma yd or appearance. The world is not 
zero, it has a certain reality; it only 
appears because Brahman is. 

How shall we know the knower ? 
The Vedanta says, “We are It, but can 
never know It, because It can never 
become the object of knowledge.”- 
Modern science also says that. It cannot 
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be known. We can, however, have 
glimpses of It from time to time. When 
the delusion of this world is once 
broken, it will come back to us, but no 
longer will it hold any reality for us. 
We shall know it as a mirage. To reach 
behind the mirage, is the aim of all 
religions. That man and God are one 
is the constant teaching of the Vedas, 
but only few are able to penetrate 
behind the veil and reach the realiza- 
tion of this truth. 

The first thing to be got rid of by 
him who would be a Jn&ni, is fear. 
Fear is one of our worst enemies. Next, 
believe in nothing until you know it. 
Constantly tell yourself, “I am not the 
body, I am not the mind, I am not 
thought, I am not even consciousness; 
I am Atman.” When you can throw 
away all, only the true Self will remain. 
Jn^na meditation is of two sorts : (1) to 
deny and think away everything we are 
not ; (2) to insist upon what we really 
are — the Atman, the One Self — Exist- 
ence, Knowledge and Bliss. The true 
rationalist must go on and fearlessly 
follow his reason to its farthest limits. 
It will not answer to stop anywhere on 
the road. When we begin to deny, all 
must go until we reach what cannot be 
thrown srway, or denied, which is the 
real “I”. That “I” is the witness of 
the universe, it is unchangeable, 
eternal, infinite. Now, layer after 
layer of ignorance covers it from our 
eyes, but it remains ever the same. 

Two birds sat on one tree. The bird 
at the top was calm, majestic, beauti- 
ful, perfect. The lower bird was always 
hopping from twig to twig, now eating 
sw’eet fruits and being happy, now eat- 
ing bitter fruits and being miserable. 
One day, when he had eaten a fruit 
more bitter than usual, he glanced up 
at the calm majestic upper bird and 
thought, “How I would like to be like 
him \ }y and he hopped up a little way 
towards him. Soon he forgot all about 
his desire to be like the upper bird, 
and went on as before, eating sweet 



and bitter fruits and being happy and 
miserable. Again he looked up, again 
he went up a little nearer to the calm 
and majestic upper bird. Many times 
was this repeated, until at last he drew 
very near the upper bird; the brilliancy 
of his plumage dazzled him, seemed to 
absorb him, and finally, to his wonder 
and surprise, he found there was. only 
one bird, — he was the upper bird all 

the time and had but just found it out. 

% 

Man is like that lower bird, but if he 
perseveres in his efforts to rise to the 
highest ideal he can conceive of, he, 
too, will find that he was the Self all 
the time, and the other was but a 
dream. To separate ourselves utterly 
from matter and all belief in its reality 
is true JnSnam. The Jn&ni must keep 
ever in his mind the “Om Tat Sat,” 
that is, Om the only real existence. 
Abstract unity is the foundation, of 
Jn^na Yoga. This is called Advaitism 
(“without dualism” or “dvaitism”). 
This is the corner-stone of the Vedanta 
philosophy, the Alpha and the Omega. 
“Brahman alone is true, all else is false 
and I am Brahman.” Only by telling 
ourselves this until we make it a part 
of our very being, can we rise beyond 
all duality, beyond both good and evil, 
pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow, and 
know ourselves as the One, eternal, un- 
changing, infinite — the “One without a 
second . * y 

The JnSna Yogi must be as intense as 
the narrowest sectarian, yet as broad 
as the heavens. He must absolutely 
control his mind, be able to be a 
Buddhist or a Christian, to have the 
power to consciously divide himself 
into all these different ideas and yet 
hold fast to the eternal harmony. Con- 
stant drill alone can enable us to get 
this control. All variations are in the 
One, but we must learn not to identify 
ourselves with what we do, and to hear 
nothing, see nothing, talk of nothing 
but the thing in hand. We must put 
in our whole soul and be intense. Day 
and night tell yourself, “I am He, I 
am He.” . 
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A PREFACE TO THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 

A PREFACE TO THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 

By Swami Vivekananda 



The Imitation of Christ is a 
cherished treasure of the Christian 

world. This great book was written by 

% 

a Roman Catholic monk. ‘ ‘Written’ ’ 
perhaps is not the proper word. It 
would be more appropriate to say that 
each letter of the book is marked deep 
with the heart's blood of the great soul 
who had renounced all for his love 
of Christ. That great soul whose 
words, living and burning, have cast 
such a spell for the last four hundred 
years over the hearts of myriads of 
men and women; whose influence to-day 
remains as strong as ever and is des- 
tined to endure for all time to come; 
before whose genius and sddhand 
hundreds of crowned heads have bent 
down in reverence ; and before whose 
matchless purity the jarring sectaries of 
Christendom whose name is legion have 
sunk their differences of centuries in 
common veneration to a common 
principle;— that great soul, strange to 
say, has not thought fit to put his name 
to a book such as this. Yet there is 
nothing strange here after all, for why 
should he ? Is it possible for one who 
totally renounced all earthly joys and 
despised the desire for the bauble fame 
as so much dirt and filth — is it pos- 
sible for such a soul to care for that 
paltry thing, a mere author's name ? 
Posterity, however, has guessed that 
the author was Thomas a Kempis, a 
Roman Catholic monk. How far the 
guess is true is known only to God. But 
be he who he may, that he deserves the 
world’s adoration is a truth that can be 
gainsaid by none. 

We happen to be the subjects of a 
Christian Government now. Through 
its favour it has been our lot to meet 
Christians of so many sects, native as 
well as foreign. How startling the 
divergence between their profession and 
practice ! Here stands the Christian 
missionary preaching : * ‘Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof. Take no 



thought of the morrow” — and then 
busy soon after making his pile and 
framing his budget for ten years in 
advance ! Th£re he says that he follows 
him who ‘hath not where to lay his 
head,’ glibly talking of the gloritius 
sacrifice and burning renunciation of 
the Master, but in practice going aboiit 
like a gay bridegroom-/ fully enjoying 
all the comforts tlje world can bestow ! 
Took where we may, a true Christian 
nowhere do we see. The ugly impres- 
sion left on our mind by the ultra- 
luxurious, insolent, despotic, barouche- 
and-brougham-driving Christians of 
the Protestant sects will be completely 
removed if we “once read this great book 
with the attention it deserves. 

All wise men think alike. The 
reader, while reading this book, will 
hear the echo of the Bhagavad-Geeta 
over and over again. Eike the Bhaga- 
vad-Geeta it says : Give up all dharmas 
and follow Me. The spirit of 
humility, the panting of the distressed 
soul, ( the best expression of ddsya 
bhakti (devotion as a servant) will be 
found imprinted on every line of this 
great book and the reader’s heart will 
be profoundly stirred by the author’s 
thoughts of burning renunciation, mar- 
vellous surrender and deep sense of 
dependence on the will of God. To 
those of my countrymen, who under 
the influence of blind bigotry may seek 
to belittle this book because it is the 
work of a Christian, I shall quote only 
one aphorism of Vaisesika Darsana and 
say nothing more. The aphorism is 
this : which means that 

the teachings of siddha purushas (per- 
fected souls) have a probative force 
and this is technically known as sab da 
pramdna (verbal evidence) . Rishi 
Jaimini, the commentator, says that 
such apta purushas (authorities) may 
be born both among the Aryans and 
the Mlecchas: 
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If in ancient times Greek astronomers 
like Yavanacharya could have been so 
highly esteemed by our Aryan ances- 
tors, then it is incredible that this work 
of the lion of devotees will fail to be 
appreciated by my countrymen. 

Be that as it may, we shall place the 
Bengali translation of this book before 
our readers seriatim. We trust that the 



readers of Bengal will spend at least 
one hundredth part of the time they 
waste over cart-loads of trashy novels 
and dramas. 

I have tried to make the translation 
as literal as possible, but I cannot say 
how far I have succeeded. The allu- 
sions to the Bible in several passages 
are given in the foot-notes. 



FACING THE INEVITABLE 

By The Editor. 



I 

Our readers will excuse us if we 
revert to a problem in this number, 
which we considered to some extent 
last year also. The problem is nothing 
less than the harmonisation of the East 
and the West in their different aspects. 
This harmony has become an impe- 
rative necessity. Our sense of this 
necessity is not merely sentimental or 
even essentially so. It has been forced 
on us by the logic of circumstances. 
We may not like the Western ideas and 
ideals. They may seem even harmful. 
But it does not seem that we can escape 
them. We must come to an under- 
standing with them. We cannot simply 
ignore them. The reasons are obvious. 
We have often dwelt on them and do 
not need recount them here again. 

Our readers must have noted that all 
through last year specially, we made 
certain attempts, however feeble and 
unsuccessful, to conceive that required 
harmony. In our opinion nothing is 
more important at this juncture of his- 
tory than this. Naturally there would 
be divergences of opinion. All do not 
look upon things in the same way. All 
do not find the same significance in 
events and things* And all have not a 
long penetrating vision. But only those 
who would take due account of both the 
ideals and the realities and understand 
the true purpose of the evolving age, 
would succeed in leading us out of the 
tangles of the present age. 



It has been customary to conceive the 
conflict between the East and the West 
as one of spirituality and materialism 
or of religion and science. No doubt 
this has been a major issue. Through 
the last several decades, this battle has 
raged, and though it has not come to 
any clear issue, yet it may be said with 
some truth that a sort of compromise 
has been reached and above all, the 
jurisdiction of religion and spirituality 
has been clearly defined. It has been 
found that science has not the power 
to usurp the place of religion. There 
are inner needs of men, which no 
science, strictly so-called, can ful- 
fil ; and so far as the outlook 
and impartial unbiased method of 
science are concerned, religion can 
well adopt them without any loss to 
its integrity, as indeed it did long long 
ago in India. We may thus consider 
this aspect of the problem resolved to 
a certain degree. But the conflict be- 
tween the East and the West still con- 
tinues. Now the problem is more in 
the field of economics than anywhere 
else. Economics occupies a very im- 
portant place in the life of the modern 
men and women both individually and 
collectively. It will be wrong to con- 
sider this economic predominance as 
simply a sign of materialism. Material 
it no doubt is, since economics has 
nothing to do with God. But the 
motive behind it is not merely material 
greed. It is a fact that in the preceding 
ages of human history, whether in 
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the East or the West, the masses 
lacked material comforts to a great 
extent. The societies were so very 
anxious to keep up their high 
ideals that in order to maintain them 
safely, large masses of men with 
their necessarily lower culture and 
obtuse understanding, had to be 
held in check. They could not be 
given the freedom of their natural ex- 
pression. Their expression was bound 
to be secular in the main, pre-eminently 
material and earthly; and their over- 
whelming number was bound to tell un- 
favourably on the spiritual and cultural 
idealisms of the nations. Yet, this was 
a serious injustice to the masses. They 
must have the material comforts if they 
are to rise to the higher levels of life. 
The modern age in the West with its 
release from the shackles of religious 
traditions and the break-down of the 
powers of the churches and monarchies 
and aristocracies, afforded a free scope 
to the people to find a fulfilment for 
their natural aspirations. This was a 
gain for the people. And that could 
not but have its repercussion in the 
East. Everywhere there has been a 
rise of the people, demanding the com- 
forts of life and freedom to exercise 
their normal faculties. These may be 
material or spiritual. But the point to 
be noticed is that the people have 
gained. They are better than before. 
And their conditions are bound to im- 
prove with the passing of time. 

Yet, there is an other side. Are we 
not in our new-gained freedom leaning 
too heavily on one side ? May be we are 
better off materially and even mentally. 
We may have wider scopes for the free 
exercise of our powers. But they are 
not ends in themselves. They are all 
means to a higher end. If, however, 
we forget the end in our eager pursuit 
of the means, we create another 
situation which, to say the least, is 

s 

dangerous. The ideals also have their 
claims on us, not merely the realities. 
It cannot be denied at all that we have 
become careless of the inner necessities 
of life. We are too much externalised. 
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Our earthly pursuits seem to have con- 
taminated us. A great confusion reigns 
over our mind about the relative values 
of realities and about the true value 
of spiritual ideals. 

We may say that at present these 
two views are generally represented by 
the West and India respectively. The 
West is seeking to vindicate the secular, 
normal man, India the spiritual man. 
Could these two groups of nations be 
kept separate, the present problem 
would not have arisen. Each might 
pursue its own policy till it would have 
learnt through experience and seen a 
greater light or gone down to death. 
But that has not been. They have come 
together and now each must reckon with 
the other. This seems to us the most 
important problem at present facing 
both East and West, — the reconciliation 
of the modern economical life with the 
spiritual ideals. Various forms of this 
reconciliation have been proposed. We 
ourselves also have proposed one, as our 
readers know. But the problem is such 
that it will not be quite superfluous if 
we try to recapitulate it. 

II 

First we shall consider the claims of 
our ideals. It is needless to mention 
that the only thing worth having in 
life is God. To realise Him is the end 
and aim of every life. Life is meaning- 
less without that end in view. The 
universe itself is nothing. Only God 
is. It is ignorance that makes us think 
that the world is real and conjures up 
the vision of variegated phenomena. In 
fact, these are all unsubstantial. 
Various attempts have been made from 
time to time to make life purposive 
without accepting the truth of an 
Eternal Existence. It is self-importance 
that makes us think that we are the 
first to assail God in this way. In 
every age spiritual truths have been 
assailed and sought to be proved unreal; 
but with the same result, — failure. 

Only the modes of attack have varied. 
The present age also has failed and will 
fail in a similar way. For though God 
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and the eternal truths may seem as mere 
imaginations to many, there are persons 
to whom they are more real than the 
sternest realities. Besides, we cannot 
say we have yet plumbed the depths of 
our own being. We know very very 
little of our own self. Much remains 
unknown. Who knows what those 
unknown depths contain? In fact the 
spiritual experiences of all lands and 
times have proved that at the core of 
all beings there is Divinity which 
makes all things real. These facts can- 
not be denied. All other realities fall 
before death. That alone can be a sure 
ground to stand on, which does not suc- 
cumb to death. The Atman alone is 
that death-defying reality. 

So in any scheme of life the quest of 
the Atman alone can be the end and 
aim. All other aspirations and activities 
must contribute to the realisation of the 
Atman, or they are fntile and mimical. 
We know we are blinded by ignorance. 
We do not know what is really right 
or wrong for ns. We are impelled on 
by our desires ; and we cannot easily 
give them up. Yet through and in spite 
of all these, we have to be led to the 
inevitable goal. All civilised com- 
munities have found and devised means 
by which this difficult task can be per- 
formed. Elements of self-control have 
been introduced in all departments of 
our life, domestic, social, and cultural. 
Slowly we are being made to give np 
the earthly desires and learning that 
God alone is worth having. We are 
learning to renounce and give ourselves 
entirely to God. God cannot be reached 
except through renunciation. We can- 
not serve God and Mammon together, 
ft goes without saying that mere exter- 
nal renunciation is po thing. It must 

above all be internal. The mind must 
be free of desires. That is the essential 
condition. But in order that inner 
detachment can be attained, it is neces- 
sary that renunciation of desires should 
be natural ; if* it is forced, it will be 
futile. That is to say, we must enjoy a 
little of the sweets and bitters of life. 
Only then shall we be convinced of its 



hollowness. We must give some play to 
the powers and aspirations of mind and 
nature. Only then would we learn that 
there is no permanent satisfaction in 
external quests. Through bkoga to 
ty&ga. That being so, the very renun- 
ciation requires us to acquire, possess 
and enjoy in the primary stages. They 
are necessary steps to renunciation. 
This fact is not often properly under- 
stood. Renunciation is often forced on 
people, with disastrous results. Not 
only the individuals do not derive any 
lasting benefit from compulsory renun- 
ciation, but the collective life also is 
enfeebled and dwarfed with eventual 
decadence in every sphere of life. This 
fact is a very important one, — the im- 
plications of the collective life. A com- 
munity is not merely an aggregate of 
individuals. It does not merely repeat 
the progressive movements . of the in- 
dividual. An individual may without 
harm to himself give up all activities. 
In fact in the last stages of its progress 
he has to do so. Not so the society. It 
must give scope always to all types of 
minds and natures. It cannot suppress 
the lower expressions and content itself 
with the higher only without destroying 
itself. It must provide for all, though 
it should also guide all to the highest 
level of life. From this it follows that 
a religion which would condemn and 
reject all the lower aspects of life, will, 
unless the masses are prepared for it, 
spell ruin to the community by cramp- 
ing the life of the people. This con- 
sideration is one of the main reasons 
why we should not insist on the common 
people giving up their vocations in 
their pursuit of the spiritual ideals. 
Through internal detachment, through 
Karma Yoga, the activities of the world 
have to be spiritualised and the spiritual 
ideals reconciled with the normal life 
of man. 

Here an important question arises: 
Among the normal activities of the 
world there is mnch which cannot be 
called strictly moral. Take the eco- 
nomic life of a nation. A nation can- 
not thrive industrially unless it can win 
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in the keen competition that is going on 
all around. Economic life means ex- 
ploitation in one form or another. You 
may live on somehow on strict moral 
principles, but that would be a very 
wretched life so far as material comforts 
are concerned ; and if you are not 
spiritually inclined, if you have desires 
for enjoyment, such a life will be really 
harmful to you. But if one is to possess 
and enjoy the things of the world, as 
most men have to, one must be guilty 
of exploitation to a certain extent. It 
may be that a time will come when 
people will be able to live without in- 
juring others any way. But such a 
state of things does not seem realisable 
within a few centuries. 

What are we to do then about these 
necessary evils of life? The apparent 
answer will be : Do not do what is 

wrong. Quite true. But where does it 
lead to ? It is a serious question whether 
the practice of ahimsd, non-violence, by 
persons who are not non-violent within, 
is really beneficial or harmful. We 
have answered this question to a certain 
extent in our article last June. We 
do believe that the formal observance 
of ahimsd breeds national weakness and 
causes downfall in the long run. And 
then the nation commits more sins than 
it will by following a normal course of 
life with its necessary dark phases. The 
Bhagavad Gita has gone deep into this 
question. In fact Hinduism itself has 
done so. Its conclusion is that the 
normal life should not be disturbed un- 
necessarily. But let there be a change 
in the mind. Let the mind be un- 
attached. Then even the evil will 
cease to harm us. An individual, if 
he is highly developed spiritually, may 
dispense with the evils even in his outer 
life. Nor so the community. It must 
retain all aspects. So Hinduism 
preaches non-attachment. Do even the 
apparently evil if you have to, but try 
to be unattached. One has asked us if 
to be unattached is easier than prac- 
tising non-violence internally and ex- 
ternally. Our questioner has thorough- 
ly missed the essential point. If you 



have the opportunity, by all means 
practise also external renunciation. But 
if you look at the problem from the 
collective point of view, you will at 
once find the danger to which such for- 
mal renunciation leads. By insisting 
on ahimsd for all we ask them to give up 
many functions which are necessary 
for a healthy economic, social or poli- 
tical life; and economic and political 
degradation and all what follow from 
them are the result. So we ask only 
the few to practise ahimsd internally 
and externally. But as a collective 
ideal we hold up the ideal of non- 
attachment. We know that only a few 
will truly practise non- attachment just 
as only a few can,* truly practise 
ahimsd. But all others will at least be 
vigorous, strong, manly men and _not 
sneaking cowards as formal observance 
of ahimsd has made many of us. Yes, 
formal observance of aJiimsd by the 
common people certainly breeds weak- 
ness in them. The last one thousand 



years of the Hindus* political slavery is 
an instance to the point. A Hindu's 
everyday experience is enough to prove 
the truth of our observance. We do not 



require any other historical research. 
Besides, no other nation ever practised 
ahimsd in the way India did. 




There is another question yet : 
Karma Yoga and non-attachment can be 
practised if we possess the necessary 
mentality already. This mentality, it 
should be remembered, has to be created 
in us through the experiences of our 
daily life, through customs and tradi- 
tions. The cumulative influence of our 
entire life should create a spiritual 
momentum in us. But suppose our 
daily activities are such that thqy tend 
to create an opposite mentality. Should 
not those activities be given up? If 
not, how can we hope to practise non- 
attachment and Karma Yoga ? We 
have to recognise that all actions can- 
not be spiritualised; and all actions do 
not generate the needed mentality for 
spiritual development. This implies 
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that our socio-economic and political life should not be sought for in the present 



should have forms which are in con- 
formity with the spiritual outlook. Not 
all kinds of collective life are suitable 
for spiritual development. That is why 
in India we had decentralisation in all 
departments of life, — economic, social, 
political. Competition was eliminated 
as far as possible. Industrial life was 
simple, — men were the masters of tools 
and not tools of men; and people could 
easily infuse a spiritual sense into their 
vocations. Politically also rural life 
was generally undisturbed by the 
changes in the ruling dynasties. Too 
much centralisation is bad, it creates 
complexities, and life loses spiritual 
simplicity. 

What our answer is to this, is not 
unknown to our readers. We would 
have gladly accepted the view-point of 
the above statement, had not some im- 
portant considerations prevented us 
from doing so. We have already men- 
tioned that without bhoga (enjoyment) 
there cannot be any tydga (renuncia- 
tion). There must be tremendous rdja- 
sika activities in the country. Are 
cottage industries enough for this pur- 
pose ? Of course there was a time when 
cottage industries alone prevailed, and 
people were quite alive and robust- 
hearted. But now the powers of men 
are finding illimitable scope. Titanic 
activities are the order of the day. All 
mental conditions are relative. What 
we want is to rise to the pinnacle of 
glory and power. And to-day the 
pinnacle cannot be reached by means 
of such petty activities as cottage in- 
dustry. We also feel the necessity of 
having a wider field. We also ask for 
as .strenuous activities as the Western, 
otherwise we feel ourselves unfulfilled. 
We do not mean that "such a feeling is 
correct ; or that we cannot seek satis- 
faction in other fields: But there is no 
doubt that we are ufiable to avoid the 
desire to compete with other nations in 
the -secular fields also. In the past 
ages, India has always been on a par 
with other nations in secular activities. 
There is no reason why that equality 



age also. Cottage industry thus will 
find itself at a disadvantage : it will not 
be sufficiently inspiring of the required 
rdjasika ideal. 

But a much more urgent consideration 
is the present industrial situation of 
the world and India. At the very out- 
set let us remember that India’s course 
cannot be in isolation of the other parts 
of the world. Whatever course of 
action she adopts must be with a due 
recognition of the world situation and 
its possibilities. Can she adopt the 
policy of cottage industry? So far as 
o'Ur understanding of the situation goes, 
she cannot. It is a fact that most of 
India’s cottage industries do not exist 
now, and whatever industries exist, 
exist in a moribund condition. Can 
we revive them ? If India were left 
free of foreign competition, if the world 
had not butted into India, she could 
follow the policy of cottage industry 
with some success. But the world did 
not choose to do so. It came and cap- 
tured our markets. It flooded them 
with its commodities. And then came 
the British rule. All these resulted in 
the transformation of the economic life 
of the country. It is true to say that 
the economic system that now prevails 
in India is a part of the Western 
system itself. If we look around, at 
home or in the street, everywhere we 
shall see commodities which were manu- 
factured in factories according to 
modern industrial methods. It may -be 
said that attempts should be made to 
manufacture them in the cottages, in 
small workshops. But how great is the 
chance of the attempts succeeding ? 
Take the case of transport. Trams, 
trains, steamers, motor-cars, not to say 
air-planes, all are more or less, if not 
wholly, manufactured in factories. 
They cannot be made cottage industries. 
Can we ever think of dispensing with 
the necessity of such quick transporta- 
tion and revert to old methods ? We 
do not see any chance of it. Take our 
daily necessaries. How many of them 
can we produce in the cottages? Most 
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of them are produced in factories and 
have to be done so. Books and news- 
papers which are such important 
appendages of modern life, cannot be 
had except through the previous help 
of factories. So on and so forth. Un- 
less we reyert to primitive simplicity, 
we cannot forego most of the present 

9 

articles of use and we cannot produce 
them except in factories. 

It has been said that the bulk of 
Indian population live in villages where 
these factory products are not absolute- 
ly necessary. Whatever they require 
can be produced locally. Supposing 
this contention to be true, we would 
like to draw out an implication of this 
argument. The argument implies that 
our masses should be prosperous only 
to certain limit, but no more. For we 
must not forget that cottage industry 
cannot supply luxury articles except at 
a high cost and, if we insist on cottage 
industries, luxuries would be reserved 
only to the few. But can we expect the 
masses to live in the crude style while 
others are revelling in all sorts of com- 
forts? What we mean is that there 
should not be extreme differences in 
style of living between the classes and 
the masses. Even supposing such differ- 
ences are justifiable, will the masses 
be content with the bare necessities of 
life? Will they not ask for better and 
more comforts? Will they be wrong to 
do so ? We do not think they will be. 
The fact is, any fixity in the style of 
living of the masses, as a necessary 
condition of an economic system, is 
bound to prove embarrassing and dis- 
integrating in the long run. It would 
also be unreal. All such postulates are 
dangerous. 

We hope we shall be excused 
if we try to answer a charge which 
has been levelled against us by a corres- 
pondent. He does not understand why 
we, being a monk, should ask for money 
and worldly goods for the people. It 
is regrettable that we have to answer 
such a question. We have already 
answered it partly in another connec- 
tion. If we had thought that all our 
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readers are monks, we would certainly 
have insisted on their unqualified re- 
nunciation of the world and acceptance 
of the simplest kind of life possible. 
But unfortunately, they are not all 
monks. Most of them are householders 
And they need other helps also. We 
eagerly want that every one in the world 
should become spiritual. But we can- 
not for a moment forget that an essen- 
tial condition of spiritual living is the 
purification of the mind and desireless- 
ness. So we want that they should 
have all that are necessary to satisfy 
their life and mind and turn it God- 
ward. We cannot forget for a moment 
that our material conditions are abject, 
that we want more and better food, 
better sanitation, greater comforts of 
life, wider, much wider scopes of acti- 
vity, and greater and deeper realisation 
of power. Only then can we be true 
aspirants for spirituality. How can we 
forget these indispensable necessities of 
our people? Will they not say, when 
we merely ask them to renounce the 
world : “We asked for bread, you gave 

us stone’ * ? We could certainly be held 
guilty if there were a feasible means of 
reaching the state of sattva from the 
state of tamas without passing through 
rajas . But we do not know of any such 
means. We know that the intermediary 
stage of rajas must be passed through. 
There is no escape from it. Knowing 
it, it is absolutely imperative on us to 
consider ways and means by which the 
people can be lifted from their present 
degraded position . Is it so very wrong ? 

So we hope and strive for the pros- 
perity of the people. We wish them to 
have some happiness in life, happiness 
such as they want. And we do not find 
that it can be had through mere cottage 
industry. But even supposing that it 
can be had, would we be allowed to 
choose this path ? We have already 
shown how many of the things which 
have become indispensable to us can- 
not be produced except in factories. 
Should those factories be ours or of 

foreign capitalists ? And then let us 

* 

not forget the many industrial concerns 
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belonging to foreigners, which now 
over run the country. We may not 
have factories ourselves. But in the 
mean time others are coming and build- 
ing factories in India. How shall we 
prevent them ? Add to these, the many 
complications that arise out of inter- 
national relationships. We repeat that 
we cannot have any economic system 
which is not directly or indirectly 
supported by the basic tendencies of 
world economics. 

IV 

Such, then, is our situation. On the 
one hand, there is the claim of the 
ideals, on the other, of the realities. 
The realities are inexorable. So also 
the ideals. If we have to sacrifice the 
ideals to placate the realities, we would 
rather let the realities go than give up 
our ideals. Better death for a good 
cause than life in ignominy. But before 
we take any extreme measure it behoves 
us to closely examine the situation and 
find out if the modern industrialism is 
really such a horror as we imagine it. 
In our last June article, we tried to 
find out the inner tendencies growing 
out of industrialism. We found that 
modern industrialism was not really 
without hope. In fact, we thought that 
it was creating an outlook which was 
also highly spiritual. Because we study 
industrialism from our old social stand- 
point, and because it is still growing 
and has not yet assumed full form, we 
find it ugly and abominable. But if 
we try to visualise the new collective 
form and outlook that it is gradually 
creating, we shall find it fascinating. 
Are we wrong in our understanding ? 
We think not. 

We must, however, make our position 
clearer. We never said nor do we say 
now that we are to copy Western indus- 
trialism in toto. It must never be 
divorced from spiritual idealism. We 
are not unaware that many evils are 
now associated with the Western indus- 
trialism. But we think that these are 
not essential to the mechanical methods 
of production, at least not all of them. 



And which industrial system has not its 
evils ? It is possible to make a distinc- 
tion between what is essential in indus- 
trialism and what is accidental. The 
essentials of industrialism are not so evil 
as we think. Add to them a spiritual 
idealism, and the situation will be 
changed a great deal. We do not 
see any hope in the cottage industry 
system. The large-scale mechanical 
system is not without its hopes. 
Its first advantage is that it will 
save us from being swallowed up 
by foreign exploiters. We do not 
think it is without spiritual potencies. 
We do not believe that moral or 
strictly moral actions alone are cap- 
able of being performed in the spirit of 
Karma Yoga. The Gita gives us other 
hopes than that. We showed their im- 
plications in our last February article. 
Therefore we ask our countrymen to 
try to invite modern industrialism and 
spiritualise it. Thereby they will not 
only save themselves from being ex- 
ploited by foreigners, but they will also 
supply an elixir of life to the Western 
nations overwhelmed by materialism. 
In this decision we think we are follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the great Swami 
Vivekananda who is undoubtedly the 
Teader of Modern India par excellence. 
Said the Swami : * 

‘‘What we should have is, what we 
have not, perhaps what our forefathers 
even had not ; — that which the Yavanas 
had ; that impelled by the life-vibra- 
tion of which, is issuing forth in rapid 
succession from the great dynamo of 
Europe the electric flow of that trem- 
endous power, vivifying the whole 
world. We want that. We want that 
energy, that love of independence, that 
spirit of self-reliance, that immovable 
fortitude, that dexterity in action, that 
bond of unity of purpose, that thirst for 
improvement. Checking a little the 
constant looking back to the past, we 
want that expansive vision infinitely 
projected forward ; and we want — that 

* We give further quotations from the 
Swami on this point in Notes and Comments . 
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intense spirit of activity (rajas) which 
will flow through our every vein, from 
head to foot. 

“What can be a greater giver of 
peace than ‘renunciation’ ? A little 
ephemeral worldly good is nothing in 
comparison with eternal good ; no doubt 
of that. What can bring greater 
strength than sattva guna (absolute 
purity of mind) ? It is indeed true that 
all other kinds of knowledge, are but 
‘non-knowledge’ in comparison with 
Self-knowledge ; but I ask, — how many 
are there in the world fortunate enough 
to gain that sattva guna ? How many 
in this land of BMrata? How many 
have that noble heroism, which can re- 
nounce all, shaking off the idea of ‘I 
and mine’ ? How many are blessed 
enough to possess that far-sight of 
wisdom, which makes the earthly plea- 
sures appear to be but vanity of vani- 
ties ? Where is that broad-hearted man 
who is apt to forget even his own body 
iu meditating over the beauty and glory 
of the Divine? Those who are such 
are but a handful in comparison to the 
population of the whole of India ; and 
in order that these men may attain to 
their salvation, will the millions and 
millions of men and women of India 
have to be crushed under the wheel of 
the present-day society and religion? 

“And what good can come out of 
such a crushing? 

“Do you not see, — taking up this plea 
of sattva, the country has been slowly 
and. slowly drowned in the ocean of 
tamas, or dark ignorance? Where the 
most dull want to hide their stupidity 
by covering it with a false desire for 
the Highest Knowledge, which is be- 
yond all activities, either physical or 
mental ; where one, born and bred in 
life-long laziness, wants to throw the 
veil of renunciation over his own un- 
fitness for work ; where the most diabo- 
lical try to make their cruelty appear 
under the cloak of austerity, as part of 
religion ; where no one has an eye upon 
his own incapacity, but everyone is 
ready to lay the whole blame on others ; 
where knowledge consists only in get- 



ting some books by heart, genius con- 
sists in chewing the cud of others’ 
thoughts, and the highest glory con- 
sists in taking the name of ancestors : — 
do we require any other proof to show 
that that country is being day by day 
drowned in utter tamas ? 

“Therefore, sattva , or absolute purity, 
is now far away from us. Those 
amongst us who are not yet fit, but 
who hope to be fit, to reach to that 
absolutely pure Paramahamsa state, — 
for them, the acquirement of rajas , or 
intense activity, is what is most bene- 
ficial now. Unless a man passes through 
rajas, can he ever attain to that perfect 
sattvika state? How can one expect 
Yoga, or union with God, unless one 
has previously finished with his thirst 
for bhoga or enjoyment? How can re- 
nunciation come where there is no 
vairdgyam or dispassion for all the 
charms of enjoyment? 

“On the other hand, the quality of 
rajas is apt to die down as soon as it 
comes up, like a fire of palm leaves. 
The presence of sattva and the Nitya 
or Eternal Reality, is almost in a state 
of juxtaposition , — sattva is nearly 
Nitya. Whereas, the nation in which 
the quality of rajas predominates is not 
so long-lived, but a nation with a pre- 
ponderance of sattva is, as it were, im- 
mortal. History is a witness to this 
fact. 

“In India, the quality of rajas is al- 
most absent ; the same is the case with 
sattva in the West. It is certain, there- 
fore, that the real life of the Western 
world depends upon the influx, from 
India, of the current of sattva or trans- 
cendentalism ; and it is also certain that 
we shall meet many formidable obstacles 
in the path of realisation of those noble 
aspirations and ideals connected with 
our after-life. 

“The one end and aim of the 
Udbodhana* is to help the union and 

* The article, from which this quotation is 
made, was written by the Swami as an 
introduction to the Vdbodhana when it was 
started in 1899 as the Bengali organ of the 
Jtainakrishna Order. 
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intermingling of those two forces, as always keep the wealth of our own 
far as it lies in its power. home before our eyes, so that every one 

* ‘True, in so doing there is a great down to the masses may always know 
danger, — lest by this huge wave of and see what this own ancestral pro- 
Western spirit, are washed away all our perty is, — we must exert ourselves to 
most precious jewels, earned through do that ; and side by side, we should 
ages of hard labour ; true, there is fear be brave to open our doors to receive 
lest falling into its strong whirlpool, all available light from outside. Let 
even the land of Bh&rata forgets itself rays of light come in, in sharp-driving 
so far as to be turned into a battle-field showers from the four quarters of the 
in the struggle after earthly enjoy- earth ; let the intense flood of light flow 
ments ; — aye, there is fear too, lest in from the West, — what of that? 
goiug to imitate the impossible and im- Whatever is weak and corrupt is liable 
practicable foreign ways, rootiug out as to die, — what are we to do with it ? If 
they do our national customs and ideals, it goes, let it go, what harm does it do 
we lose all that we hold dear in this to us? What is strong and invigorat- 
life and be undone in the next ! ing, is immortal ; who can destroy 

“To avoid these calamities we must that?” 



THE DIARY OF A DISCIPLE 

27th May, 1913. is beiug sold !* But the Master ! When 

The disciple was listening to Swami Keshab Sen wrote about him in his 

Brahmananda at the Belur Math. The paper, he forbade him. 

Swami said : “One day the son of a public woman 

“Oh, how deep was the Master’s came to Dakshineswar. The Master 

devotion to truth ! If he happened to was sleeping in his room. The man 

say that he would not eat any more, he entered and touched his feet. The 

could not, even if he was hungry. Once Master at once started up, as if some 

he said that he would go to Jadu one had thrown fire on him. He said : 

Mallik’s, but afterwards forgot it. I ‘Tell me frankly all the sins that you 

also did not remind him. At night have committed. If you cannot, go 

after supper he remembered the appoint- to the Ganges and speak them out 

ment. It was then quite late in the loudly. You will be freed from them.* 

night, but he must go. I accompanied But the man was ill-fated, he could 

him with a lautera in hand. When we not.** 

reached the house, we found it closed 28th May, 1913. 

and all asleep. The Master then pushed At night Swami Brahmananda, R. (a 
back the doors of the parlour a little nephew of Sri Ramakrishna) and a few 

and placed his foot once inside the devotees were sitting on the upper 

room and came away. veranda of the main building of the 

“He could see the inside of a man Belur Monastery, 
by merely looking at his face as though R. said : “The other day T. of 

he was looking through a glass pane. Belgharia (a prominent householder dis- 

Whenever a visitor came he would look ciple of the Master) came to Dakshines- 

him over from head to foot, and he war. He is now employed at Sealdah. 

would understand all. And then he He has married a second wife and 

would answer his questions. has many children. He seems to be 

“Even great saints sometimes cannot much entangled. He has lost his 

give up egoism. Even Bhaskarananda former beautiful appearance.** 

Swami (of Benares) showed me his Swami Brahmananda : “What a 
photograph and said : ‘See, my picture beautiful mind he had in those days ! 
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verandah sheltered by an awning, sails, 
multicoloured like a crowd of butterflies, 
could be seen passing along the divine 
river, the image of Eternity. 

But the precincts of the sanctuary 
were throbbing with the incessant waves 
of another human river — a crowd of 
pilgrims, worshippers, pandits, religious 
or curious persons of all sorts and condi- 
tions from the great neighbouring city 
or other parts of India to see and over- 
whelm with questions the mysterious 
man, who yet did not consider himself 
remarkable in any way. He always 
answered them in his charming patois 
with unwearied patience and that air 
of familiar good grace, which, without 
losing contact with the deep realities, 
allowed nothing to pass unobserved in 
the scenes and the everyday people 
passing before him. He could both play 
the child and judge as a sage. This 
perfect, laughing, loving, penetrating 
spontaneity, a stranger to nothing 
human, was the chief secret of his 
charm. In truth such a hermit was 
very different from those of our 
Christian world ! If he sought out and 
absorbed sorrows, they disappeared 
within him; nothing morose or austere 
could grow in his soil. This great 
purifier of men who could free the soul 
from its swaddling clothes and wash 
away all stain, making a saint of a 
Girish, by his indulgent smile and hfe 
penetrating and serene glance, would 
not admit the morbid idea of shameful 
sin, veiling its nakedness by an external 
preoccupation with itself, into the air 
of the beautiful garden of Dakshineswar, 
redolent of the scent of roses and, 
jasmine. He said : 

“Certain Christians and Brahmos see 
in a sense of sin the sum total of 
religion. Their ideal of a devout man 
is one who prays, ‘O Lord, I am a 
sinner ! 2 Deign to pardon my sins ! . . 

* What would he have said if he had known 
the Oratorien of the xYfl century, which 
the Abbot Br£mond, Francois de Clugny 
(1637-1694) revived? It revels in a state of 
sin, and has no other purpose in life than 
to develop his Mystic of Sinners in three 



. . . . / They forget that a sense of 
sin is a sign of the first and lowest step 
of spiritual development. They do not 
take the force of habit into considera- 
tion. If you say, ‘I am a sinner/ 
eternally, you will remain a sinner to 
all eternity .... You ought rather to 
repeat, *1 am not bound, I am not bound 

Who can bind me? I am die 

son of God, the King of Kings . . . / 
Make your will work and you will be 
free ! The idiot who repeats without 
stopping, ‘I am bound/ ends by 
becoming really bound. The miserable 
man, who repeats tirelessly, f I am a 
sinner/ really becomes a sinner. But 
that man is free who says, ‘I am free 
from the bondage of the world. I am 
free. Is not the Lord our Father ? . . . * 
Bondage is of the mind, but freedom is 
also of the mind. . . 

He let the wind of his joy and 
freedom blow on all those around him. 
And languid souls, oppressed by the 
weight of the tropical sky, unfolded 
again their faded leaves. He comforted 
the weariest with the words, “The rains 

will come. Patience ! You will become 
green again.’ * 

It was the home of freed souls — those 
who were — and those who would be — 
time does not count in India. The 
Sunday receptions often partook of the 
nature of little festivals, Sanicritans. 
On ordinary days his interviews with 
his disciples never took the form of 
doctrinal instruction. Doctrine was 
immaterial. The only essential was 
practice suited to each spirit, to each 
occasion of life, with the object of 
drawing out the essence of life in each 

books reeking of sin, yet written in perfect 
innocence. (1. The Devotion of Sinners by 
a Sinner. 2. The Manual of Sinners by a 
Sinner. 3. Concerning the Prayers of 
Sinners by a Sinner.) 

Cf. Henri Br£mond, La Metaphysique des 
saints, I, p. 279 et seq. 

* Gospel, I. 293 and 378. 

He repeats this great saying, which I would 
like to inscribe on the heart of all believers : 
“God can never appear where there is shame, 
hatred or fear.” (Sri Ramahrishna's Teach- 
ings, I. par. 316). 




